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VI. 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE. 

part n. 

It would seem to be probable that the ancient Romans not only 
gave a different accent, weight, and inflection to words from that 
which, with all our pride in our quantities, we ordinarily give ; but 
that the final consonants were, in some cases at least, not sounded, 
and that the written language in its terminations did not correspond 
to the spoken language — in this respect resembling to a certain de- 
gree the French, whose language has many final syllables which are 
not expressed and distinguished in the speech. In the ancient wri- 
ters are many passages clearly showing that the spoken differed 
from the written language. Quintilian observes that care should 
be taken not to cut off the final syllables, as was the case in speak- 
ing — " Curabit etiam ne extremae syllabaj intercidant." (Lib. i, cap. 
xi.) Victorinus says (De Orthog.), " Scribere quidem omnibus li- 
teris oportet, enuntiando autem quasdam literas elidere." Among 
the final letters which were often elided in pronunciation were m, c, 
and s. Quintilian says (lib. ix., cap. iv.) of m, that whenever it is 
at the end of a word, and the following word begins with a vowel, 
although it is written, so little is it pronounced that in such phrases 
as rnultum ille or quantum erat, the m scarcely has any sound. Cas- 
siodorus (De Orthog., cap. i.) also cites a passage from Cornutus, in 
which he says that to pronounce m before a vowel had a hard and 
barbarous sound : "Durum ac barbarum sonat, par enim atque idem 
est vitium ita cum vocali sicut cum consonante m literam exprimere." 
The m is also elided and omitted in some inscriptions, examples of 
which may be found in the Index of Gruterus ; as, for instance, 
" Ante ora positu est." So also in the epitaph of Lucius Scipio, the 
son of L. Scip. Barbatus, the m is omitted even before a coiisonant. 
Thus, " Hunc unum plurimi consentiunt Romse bonorum optimum 
fuisse virum, Lucium Scipionem filium Barbati. Consul, censor, hie 
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fuit apud vos. Hie coepit Corsicam Aleriamque urbem ; Dedit tem- 
pestatibus aedem merito," is written in his inscription with, every 
final m but one omitted, thus : " Hone oino ploirume consentiont 
R. . . duonoro optumo fuise viro Luciom Scipione Jilios Barbati. 
Consol, censor, aidilis hie fuet a . . . . Hec cepet Corsica Aleria- 
que urbe — Dedet tempestatibus aide merito." In another epitaph 
on L. Cornelius Scipio we have also "regem Antioco subegit." 
Again, in all the poets the m is invariably elided and not sounded 
when it precedes a vowel, showing that in such cases at least it was 
not pronounced. 

In like manner the final s was often elided, as is evident in such 
terminations to hexameter verses as " Aelius Sextus optimus longe," 
when the us would otherwise be long. In the epitaph cited above, 
filios is written for filium, and agrees with viro, showing that it had 
no value as sound. "Written in the orthography of later Latin, we 
should have Lucrum Scipionem filium ; there we have Luciom 
Scipione filios, which were all pronounced apparently in the same 
way, despite the difference of writing. This would seemingly in- 
dicate that the final letters m and s were not pronounced, and, more 
than this, that there then was no difference of pronunciation be- 
tween filios, the accusative plural, filius, the nominative singular, 
and filium, the accusative singular. In other inscriptions we find : 
Obtenui laude, Pomponeo virio posuit, Dono Dedro — resembling 
the Italian forms. In the epitaph by Ennius on a nephew of Scipio 
Asiaticus, we have " Nemo ceivi neque hostis " for " civis." In vari- 
ous old inscriptions the o and the u are interchanged, as if there was 
ordinarily little or no distinction between them. Sometimes, and 
in some words, however, oi is used for u, showing that it had at 
times a peculiar sound, resembling perhaps the French w,as oino for 
unum, ploirume for plurimi, comoinem for communem ; and there 
can be little doubt, from what Quintilian says, that there was a sound 
of the u for which there was no special letter (lib. i., cap. vi.).* 

Another proof that the ancients did not pronounce the final let- 

* In 1692 a bronze tablet was discovered in Calabria, with a decree of the Senate 
against the Bacchanals, of about the year 567 of Borne, which is in the Museum of 
"Vienna; and on this will be found various words spelled with a final s, which in later 
Latin are spelled without it : thus qui is spelled guis ; necesse, necesus. In fact, as 
qui even later is often written quis, it would seem at least questionable whether the 
final » in this word was sounded. Again, Suetonius says that Octavius Augustus did 
not follow the rules of the grammarians in orthography ; he rather was of the opinion 
of those who think a language should be written as it is spoken, and he often changed 
letters and syllables, and wrote b for c, and c for 6 (which, by the way, also shows 
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ters of all their words is to be found in the use of the final letter d 
in ancient inscriptions, where it is struck off in the later Latin 
writing. Thus, in the Duilian inscription, we find pugnandod for 
pugnando, altod marid for alto mart, dictatored for dictatore, 
navaled for navale, and captom aes navaled and praedad poplum, 
evidently pronounced without the final letters. On the bronze 
table in Vienna already spoken of, we have sententiad for sententia 
repeatedly, extrad for extra, oquoltod for occulto, preivatod for 
privato, supradiar supra, and facillumed for facillime. 

The same remark which has been made about the letter m also 
applies to the n, which frequently was not sounded at all, or but 
lightly ; as for instance in such words as consul and censor, which 
are sometimes written cosul and cesor, thus following what would 
be the nasal pronunciation of similar words in French.* 

And again Ennius also writes : 

" Qui cum molta volup ac gaudia clamque palamque, 
Ingenio quoi nolla malum sententia suadet, 
Ut faceret f acinus ; levis ant malu', doctu', fidelis, 
Suavis homo, facundu', suo contentu', beatus 
Scitu, secunda loquens in tempore, commodu', verbum 
Paucum, molta tenens anteiqua." 

Here the s is struck off from all the words which are not followed 
by a vowel, or which do not finish a line or clause, very much after 
the manner of the French, who carry over a final consonant on to a 
vowel when it would not alone be sounded, as " H est bon " ; " II 
est aimable." Spoken in this way, it is to be observed that Latin 
closely resembles Italian, f 

Even Virgil at times strikes off the s, as in " Nomen illi Virgilio 

that c could not have had the hard sound of Tc always), and cc for x, and sinms for 
surmts, and caldum for calidum, and domos for domus, following the pronunciation • 
and added prepositions to the verbs, and repeated the conjunctions, as is now done in 
Italian. Porphyrius also says of Plotinus, that he cared little for writing elegantly, 
and neglected the divisions of syllables, and paid almost no attention to the rules of 
orthography. 

* The following passage in Quintilian shows that, in spoken Latin, many letters were 
unpronounced even by the best speakers. " That pronunciation," he says, " will be dis- 
tinct (dilucida) which exacts the utterance of whole words, where part of them is usu- 
ally swallowed and part elided, the extreme syllables not being given, while weight is 
given to the first. Though what is necessary to make the word clear should be given, 
yet to compute and number all the letters is offensive and odious. For vowels very 
frequently are run together, and certain consonants are obscured by following vowels." 
(Quintilian, lib. xi., " De Pronunciatione.") See also lib. xii., " De Genere Dicendi." 

f Volup he also uses for voluptas, and in other lines are to be found facul for 
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est" (Georg. iv., 271), and "Cui nomen Amello" (^En. viii., 358), 
and " Cui Remulo cognomen erat." * 

Examples of this have been already given, and they might be 
largely multiplied did space permit. Where we see perhaps more 
than elsewhere these truncations and variations of form, as well as 
of spelling, would naturally be among the writers of comedy ; and 
here, in point of fact, Quintilian admits that the language is halt- 
ing, " In comoedia maxime claudicamus "y though Varro says that, 
had the Muses spoken Latin, they would have used the speech of 
Plautus. In Terence, vowels are constantly contracted or omitted 
to shorten the words, and at times whole syllables are cut off. In 
words ending in is or as, sometimes the final s is elided, sometimes 
the whole syllable ; the d in such words as apud is omitted ; ille is 
shortened by a syllable, as well as many other words, such as diu- 
tius, divitias, voluptatem, semel, illius, etc. ; and he abounds in con- 
structions which are still retained in the modern dialects of Italy. 

If, then, the s and m final of words were not pronounced, but 
only written, if o was constantly confounded with u, the inflections 
of nouns would in common speech be nearly obliterated. Taking 
the words communis and bonus, if they were pronounced commune 
or bono, as well in the nominative as in the accusative, what be- 
comes, in speaking, of the declension ? If os and us are confounded, 
how is the plural to be distinguished from the singular by the ear ? 
Suppose this to be the case, and that during the shadow of igno- 
rance which gradually enshrouded the world in the middle ages the 
true Latin orthography were lost, while the pronunciation was 
retained, on the revival of learning what would be more natural 
than that the spoken language should be written again, not accord- 
ing to its ancient orthography, but according to its common pro- 
nunciation? In such a case, as far as adjectives and nouns are 
concerned, we should probably have a language closely correspond- 
ing to the Latin of common speech, its inflections being obscured 
or lost in its elisions. To find the language quite the same after 
centuries of growth, development, decay, and variation, would be 
contrary to all just expectations, and to all the rules which govern 

facuttat, and luxu, reetu, sati, and jt>ra«, without the final «. OFronto writing to Marcus 
Aurelius, and playing upon common words, also uses volup, in imitation of Plautus, 
and adds : " Qua malum volup," "Immo, si dimidiatis verbis dicendum est ubi tu ani- 
mo f aceres vigil, vigilias dico ; aut tu f aceres labo ; aut tu f aceres mole, labores et 
molestias dico, Tu unquam volup ? " (" De Feriis Al.," lib. iii.) 
* Given in " Exempla Elocutionis," by Fronto. 
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the fluctuations of a living language ; but certainly in such a view 
many of the variations from the Latin would be but orthographical, 
not essential ; and in Italian we should have a language closely 
affiliated to the parent Latin. It would be scarcely necessary to 
assume vital corruption from Germanic sources, though they might 
naturally have in some measure modified it. It is therefore, in this 
view, most interesting to investigate the ancient Latin pronuncia- 
tion, as affording an insight into the true origin of the Italian. 
Cantu has already done a good work in his essay, but it would be 
desirable that this investigation should be carried further and more 
deeply pursued. 

As far as regards the construction of the Italian language, a 
serious examination shows that even in the ancient days, when 
Latin was the spoken and written language of Italy, many of those 
constructions* and forms were in common use which are now consid- 
ered to be essentially Italian. Some of these are indicated in the 
passage already cited from Suetonius concerning the habits of Oc- 
tavius. Quintilian also uses a phrase in his " Institutes " which has 
a most important bearing on the question, and from which it would 
seem that the ancient Latins only employed the ablative, declension 
having been introduced only from convenience and necessity. " The 
question arises," he says, "whether the same declensions should 
exist in Latin as in Greek. If you find a lover of the old grammars, 
he will deny that any change is needed for Latin, since we have the 
ablative case, which they have not ; it would be little appropriate 
for us, instead of our one case, to take the five Greek cases (cum sit 
apud nos casus ablativus, quern illi non habent, parum conveniat uno 
casu nostro quinque Grsecis uti)." (Lib. i., cap. x.) And in another 
passage he speaks of the propriety of putting an accent (apicem) 
over the ablative, to distinguish it from the nominative, the latter 
being short and the former long, the accent probably indicating the 
ancient final d, which in after-days was omitted in writing. 

Whether the Italian be merely the ablative form of Latin or 
not, it in most cases undoubtedly corresponds to it. Such lines as 
the following are as pure Latin as Italian : 

" In mare irato in subita procella 
Invoco te, o benigna stella." 

And the derivation 'from the ablative would clearly appear in the 
forms of such words as charitas, mediocritas, majestas, sublimitas, 
tranquillitas, serenitas, in which the Italian has the sound and 
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accent indicated by Quintilian as designating the ablative ; thus, 
carita, mediocrita, maesta, sublimits, tranquillita, serenita, pieta, and 
so on. 

In many of the phrases employed by the ancient authors to indi- 
cate the common speech, we find the same construction that is cur- 
rent in Italy. Taking the pronunciation as eliminating the final m 
and s, we have often nearly the same form and expression that 
would now be used ; thus, " Da mihi ilium panem," is simply 
" Dammi il pane " ; " Non hodie buccam panis invenire potui," is 
" Oggi non potei trovare una boccata di pane " ; " Tanquam unus 
de nobis," " Come uno di noi " ; " Illud erat vivere," " Quello era 
vivere," from Petronius ; or, " Quid vos duae agitis " of Plautus is 
" Che fate voi due." " Voi due, voi altri," is the commonest of 
Italian forms of speech. The inscription on a vase at Pompeii, 
" Presta mi sincerum vinum," is " Prestami sincero vino " in the 
true Italian idiom.* 

"We have given but a rapid and most inadequate glance at a 
subject which well deserves a far more careful and learned survey. 
Our purpose will, however, have been served if other and abler 

* Cantu has collected a series of phrases from the best Latin writers, showing that 
various constructions often considered to be peculiar to Italian were also employed by 
them, as, for instance, in de (or di) and ad prefixed to nouns. Cicero says, " Homo 
de schola ; declamator de ludo ; ad meridiem spectans ; audiebam de parente nostro " ; 
Pliny, " Genera de ulmo " ; Ovid, " Arbiter de lite jocosa " ; Varro, " Turdis revolant 
ad aquinoctium vernum." Other examples he gives of the Italian use of the pronoun, 
and of the forms inde, onde, and me. From Cicero, " Romani sales salsiores quam Mi 
Atticorum " ; from Plautus, " Cadus erat vini ; inde implevit cirneam." And again of 
the use of the indeterminate article, Cicero says, " Cum uno f orti viro loquor ; cum uno 
gladiatore nequissimo " ; Plautus, " Unam vidi mortuam efferre foras ; est huic unus 
servus violentissimus " — all of which are pure Italian idioms. And indeed Donatus, 
writing when Latin was still the spoken language, says of this form, in commenting 
on a verse of Terence, " Ex consuetudine dicit unam, ut dicimus, unus est adolescens." 

In the past tenses he also gives various examples, showing that the Latins used a 
compound form similar to the Italian Ho detlo, fu nalo, ho fatio, among which one 
or two may be cited. Cicero says, " Satis hoc tempore dictum habeo ; Clodii animum 
perfecte habeo cognitum, judicatum " ; Pliny says, " Cognilum habeo insulas." And 
he also cites a passage from Baluzius (a. d. 422) given by Muratori (Antiq. Medii Aevi, 
diss, xxxii.), filled with forms which would be considered now as barbarous. But 
more, perhaps, than in any other book, forms of construction and idioms and word3 
specially Italian are to be found in the Bible, which was translated into Latin in the 
time of Tacitus and Seneca, and reformed by St. Jerome while the Roman Empire still 
existed, and before the language could have been corrupted by the incursions of bar- 
barians ; and from this Cantu has cited a large number of passages in support of his 
thesis. One of these may suffice, from Luke vii. 40 : " Simon habeo tibi aliquid 
dicere." 
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minds are stimulated by these suggestions to explore and minutely 
examine what we have here but vaguely pointed out. 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than transcribe the following 
passage from Diez, which in general terms expresses the same view 
which we have taken of this subject, and coincides with those taken 
by Cantu. Speaking of the Romance languages, he says : 

" They all have their primary and principal source in the Latin, 
but they are derived not from the Latin employed in literature, but, 
as has often been justly argued, from the Roman popular speech, 
which was used continually with classical Latin. Attempts have 
been made to prove the existence of such a popular dialect by the 
testimony of the ancients ; but its existence is a fact so little need- 
ing proof that we should rather be justified in requiring evidence 
to the contrary as an exception to the general rule. We must, 
however, be careful not to understand by the term popular speech 
anything more than is implied by it in other cases ; that is, the 
vulgar vernacular dialect of one and the same language, which con- 
sists in a negligent pronunciation of words, in an inclination to the 
resolution of grammatical forms, in the use of numerous expres- 
sions avoided by writers, and in special phrases and constructions. 
These and no other conclusions are warranted by the testimony and 
the specimens gathered from the works of ancient authors ; at most 
we can only admit that the contrast between the dialect of popular 
discourse and that of literature on the complete congelation of this 
latter, a little before the downfall of the Western Empire, mani- 
fested itself more conspicuously. If, then, the existence of a popu- 
lar dialect — that is, of a vulgar form of speech — is upon general 
grounds certain, the derivation of the Romance dialects from this 
popular speech is not less certain, inasmuch as the written language, 
resting altogether on the past, and cultivated only by the higher 
classes and by writers, admitted of no new development or pro- 
duction, while the much more flexible vulgar tongue contained the 
germ and the susceptibility of a development imposed by time. 
When, at a later period, in consequence of that great event, the 
German conquest, the ancient culture perished with the higher 
classes, the pure Latin died of itself. The popular dialect pursued 
its course the more rapidly, and became at last the fountain from 
which the Romance languages flowed, though in a form widely 
different from the original." * 

* " Grammatik der Eomaniachen Sprachen," vol. i., pp. 8, 4. 

W. W. Stoet. 



